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OF THE 


Grounds and Nature, &c. 


INTRODUCTIO N. 


H E gift of reaſon, whatever bene- 
fits may attend the application of it 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, 


is ſeldom exerted to the higher and more re- 


fined purpoſes of philoſophical inquiry, with 
that ſucceſs which might reaſonably be expect- 
ed from the known extent of its powers. In 
the inveſtigation of truth, as in every other 
ſcience, few can boaſt the attainments .of 
maſterly execution, though every pretender to 
leiſure makes profeſſion of the buſineſs, and 


many of theſe have actually labored in it 


through an eee of half their lives. 


From an ordinary capacity indeed, and a 


8 diſtribution of oo proper talents, it 


were 
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(210) 

were unreaſonable to expect the ſame rich 
roduce we naturally promiſe ourſelves, in 
the happy effects of addreſs and Hill: And 
hence, in the Pbilgſoßbical, as in the me- 
chanic arts, where genius is wanting, men 
of ſenſe and candor will always be diſpoſed 
to make the proper allowances. At the ſame 
time, however, miſcarriages in the former 
province are perhaps leſs pardonable than is 
uſually ſuppoſed, as proceding more frequently 
from an habit of znattention, than from na- 
tural defect and incapacity. In reaſoning, 
men generally procede too indiſcriminately, 
and without a proper regard to the nature 
of the work before them: And hence it is, 
that a good cauſe fo frequently ſuffers under 
the conduct of thoſe who undertake the 
management of it, For men fail, where 
they do fail in the eſtabliſhment of their 
point, not ſo much through the want of 
ability to conduct their proof, as through a 
miſtaken application of arguments to their 


particular purpoſe, which are by no means 
adapted to it. 


Truths of a different nature are re according- 
ly the objects of a different ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing: And if they are not handled, in the diſ- 
cuſſion, with a proper regard to their nature, 
and that eſſential difference which nature 
hath eſtabliſhed, the reſult of uch inquiry 


can never be depended upon, and if the con- 


cluſion 


(6 


cluſion is no- erroneous, it can only be by 
chance. We ſhould deſervedly laugh at a 


man who pretended to ſhe us the probabi- 
lity that the three angles of a triangle were 
equal to two right ones; yet a demonſtration 
of facts is frequently pretended to. But, in 


point of abſurdity, where is the difference? 
For a matter of fa# is no more the object 


of demonſtrative proof, than the relation be- 
tween the two ideas, in the foregoing in- 


| ſtance, is of preſumptive evidence: Nor can 
the former be aſcertained by a train of rea- 
ſoning, any more than the latter can by a jury 


of witneſſes, 


Whatever can become the object of a ras 
tional inquiry, is ultimately reducible to one or 
another of three general claſſes. One of theſe 
includes the ſeveral relations of ideas; ano- 
ther, the whole ſyſtem of moral relations ; 
and the remaining one, that of all a&ual 
exiſtences. And it is the principal buſineſs 
of every man that would reaſon with a pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, to conſider, to which of theſe 
ſeveral claſſes the object of his inquiry may 


properly be referred. For the ſagacity which 


is neceſſary to conduct the proof, or calculate 


the iſſue of it, is in compariſon of this, but a 


ſecondary qualification. Few are ſeen to err, 
(that have common abilities) for want of 


the latter; while the beſt underſtandings, 


where the former has been neglected, after 
B 2 ſetting 


2 (12) 
ſetting ont wrong, as muſt always be the caſe, 
have ſhamefully miſcarried of their intended 
purpoſe, 


It may much contribute then to our ſuc- 
ceſs, and thereby to our ſatisfaction too, to 
obſerve and remember that there are three 
diſtinct ſpecies of ratiocination, correſponding 
to the three diſtinct claſſes of objects juſt 
now ſpoken of; three different methods, in 


which the faculty of reaſon is capable of 


being exerciſed—that each of theſe, as a diſ- 


tinct court of judicature, hath its particular 


province and, that every object of rea- 
ſoning, as it naturally belongs to this or that of 
the claſſes beforementioned, is naturally ca- 
pable of being proved only in this or that par- 
ticular manner ; and of being aſcertained on- 


ly in this or that particular degree, What 


I call the different ſpecies of reaſoning, I ſhall 
chuſe to diſtinguiſh by the ſeveral names of 
demonſtration, moral evidence, and preſump- 
tive: In each of which, three particulars are 
eſpecially to be noted, viz. the firft principle, 
the argument, and the concluſion, 
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HERE the Fr principle aſſumed, 

in the order of proof, is a neceſſary 
truth; it the ſeveral Zeps that follow, are alio 
neceſſarily connected, the firſt with that, and 
the reſt with one another, throughout; the 
argument, in that caſe, is of the demonſt rative 
kind, the higheſt imaginable, being, on thoſe 


accounts, indiſſoluble and irretragable, and 
terminating in a#/o/uze certainty. 


By neceſſary truths, I mean ſuch as mani- 
feſtly cannot but be, in oppoſition to ſuch as 
however evident, and however we may be 


per ſuaded of, are yet not certain in ſuch man- 


ner, but that the contrary alſo may be ſup- 
poſed to take place, without a natural cun- 


tradiction. Thus, that 2 + 5, I call a ne- 


ceſſary truth, becauſe two and three cannot 
but make five, and the ſuppoſition that 

can, implies a natural abſurdity. For, ſince 
it is granted that they actually are equal to five, 


if they could alſo be equal to any other num- 


ber, to ſix, for inſtance, then, ſince two quan- 
tities, that are equal to a third, are equal alſo 
to one another, ſix and five would be equal, a 
greater to a leſs, which is a natural contra- 
diction, But with other truths, a 


(14) 

ſelf-evident, as we ſay, this is not the caſe. 
E. g. That every effect does neceſſarily re- 
guire @ cauſe, or to ſpeak more properly, that 
every finite exiſtence is an effect, I call and 
allow to be a natural and ſelf- evident truth: 
But why? I cannot tell. I feel indeed and 
am perſuaded of it; yet not becauſe the con- 
trary ſuppoſition implies any natural contra- 
diction, for, in reality, it does not, nor can any 
ſuch contradiction be ſhewn : It is not, there- 
fore, a neceſſary truth. If it be ſaid, that I 
have no other authority for the neceſſity of 
the truth ſuppoſed in the former inſtance ; no 
other authority for ſaying that 2 greater can 
not be equal to a leſs, than an inward feeling and 
' perſuaſion, which would equally juſtify my 
calling the latter allo a neceſſary truth; this 
I deny. The very inequality of one thing 
to another conſiſts in this, that one is greater, 
and the other /. While therefore, the one 


continues greater, and the other leſs, the in- 


ceguality alſo ſubſiſts, which is only a ſynony- 


mous expreſſion for, and equivalent to, on- 
equality : The contradiction therefore, m 


this Caſe, is v:/ible. In the other caſe it is not 
ſo. | feel indeed the truth I contend for; 
but if I do not alſo /ee the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing the contrary, I do not /ee the neceſſity 
ot that truth. There is, indeed, between the 
ba: -ly ſelf-evident, and the neceſſary truth, 
 contidered as objects, exactly the fame diffe- 


rence that there is betwixt the two media 


through 
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through which I reſpectively contemplate 
them; the faculties (it I may fo ſay) of 


faith and /ight, But to return; 


This therefore is that ſpecies of argument, 


which I call demonſtrative. It is effential to 


it, that the f principle be a neceſſary truth; 
that the ſeveral eps in the progreſſion be ne- 


ceſſary conſequences of that, and of each 


other; from whence it muſt needs follow, 
that the concluſion alſo will be a neceſſary 
truth; and that this kind of proof therefore 
will always and unavoidably terminate in 
n certainiy. 


Heuss we ſe what: kindiod truths are the 
proper and peculiar objects of this ſpecies of 
reaſoning, vis. all ſuch as are deducible, by 
neceſſary conſequence, from neceſſary prin- 
ciples, E. g. That two quantities, which are 
equal to a third, are equal alſo to one another, 
is a neceſſary truth; wherefore the quanti- 
ties acd + and nd arch as being each equal 


alſo equal to one ano- 7 

ther: 7. e. the two dl. 
angles, formed by 5 | 
one right line falling c 4 — wh 


upon another, are e · 
qual totwo right ones. And it is, for the reaſons 
abovementioned a propoſition of abſolute cer- 


tainty, and Ce: truth, The ſame may be 


affil ed 


_ b 
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affirmed of all mathematical concluſions what- 


ſoe ver: As being all, in like manner, deductions 


from principles, either viſibly neceſſary on firſt 
ſight, or which have N been PO to 
be tuch, 


Tf what is here laid down be true, it will 
follow, as I conceive, that quantify alone is 
the object of this ſpecies of reaſoning ; and 


ſuch propoſitions, as are affirmative of the ſe- 


veral relations. of equality, proportion, &c. 


betwixt any two ideas of quantity, the only 


ones that are ſuſceptible of demonſtrative 
proof. Mr. Locke indeed, has given it as his 
opinion, that it is not true; however, © it 
« has generally been taken for granted, that 
te mathematics dae are capable of demon- 
6 ftrative certainty * ,” and urges, in ſup- 
port of it, © that, wherever we can per- 


e ceive the agreement or difagreement of 


© any two ideas, by an intuitive perception 
<« of the agreement or diſagreement they 


have with any intermediate ideas, there 
ce {as he expreſſes himſelf) the mind is — 2 
« ble of demonſtration.” But with all 

per ſubmiſſion to the judgment of ſo 4 
found and accurate an inquirer, I cannot but 
profeis myſeltf to be of a very different opinion. 


It is not, I think, ſufficient, that the relation 


between any two ideas be diſcernible “ by an 
intuitive — of their 8 — or 
« dif. 

2 Eſſay on human n B. IV. C. ii. 19. | 


ny „ - 
« difagreement with any intermediate ones,“ 
unleſs their ſeveral connections with, and rela- 
tions to, thoſe intermediate ones, as well as of 
the intermediate ones, with one another, from 
firſt to laſt, be alſo, in the nature of things, 
neceſſary, i. e. manifeſtly ſuch as cannot but 
obtain. That there is ſuch a difference as L 
have all along contended for, between truths 
ſimply evident, and truths neceſſary alſo as 
well as evident, cannot, I think, be diſputed. 
And if fo, there will be a proportionable Diffe- 
rence in the nature of the proof, according as 
this or that ſort of truths take place in the 
| proceſs, If the connection throughout be 
viſibly neceſſary, the concluſion in the end 
will be neceſſary too; and the truth it 
eſtabliſhes, ab/olutely certain, But if we have 
no other aſſurance of the intimacy of ſuch 
connection, than ſuch as ariſes from a ſimple 
perſuaſion of the mind, however unavoidable, 
this alters the caſe, and will affect the argu- 
ment in the ſame degree. For if it be barely 
poſſible, that ſomething might exiſt orherwiſe 
than is affirmed in the courſe of the deduc- 
tion, then the truth alſo which is concluded 
from ſuch deduction, (ſince the force of the 
concluſion depends upon the ſtrictneſs of the 
Intermediate connections) might poſſibly alſo 
not have taken place. Hence, whatever aſ- 
ſurance we may have of a truth inferred in 
this manner, as it cannot amount to abſolute 
certainty, it will neceſſarily be inferior to the 
3 | C allprance 
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| aſſurance we have of a truth eſtabliſhed ag. 
| in the inſtance that goes before: And if that 
therefore be properly called demonſtrative, the 
latter muſt be referred to ſome other claſs. 
This we proceed to conſider. 


——_ ** 


r 
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| NOTHER method then in which 
the faculty of reaſon is exerciſed, is 
that wherein the Argument procedes upon, 
as the firſt and fundamental principles, truths, 
which though zt neceſſary in their nature, 
and in reſpect of their ſubject matter, are yet 
ſuch, with reſpect to the human mind. 
Truths, which we cannot but be perſuaded 
of, though it were pgſible, at the fame 
time, that the relations expreſſed in them, 
might ceaſe to exiſt. Truths, in ſhort, which 
ate neceſſary indeed, from the particular caſt 
and conſtitution of ovr nature, though from 
no conſideration or circumſtance, that we 
know of, in their ow". | 


Thus, that nothing could ever begin te exiſt 
of itſelf, ſingly, and independently of any thing 
elſe whatſoever, is a ſeif-evident truth; every 
thing, which ever had a beginning, being, in 
the order of dur ideas, pre-conceived of as an 


| | | . nd effect, 


% 
ect. Vet, in the nature of things, this 
will not be a zeceſſary truth, unleſs I can 
make it appear from Zhence alſo, that ſuch 
pre-conception is well-grounded. For, how- 
ever I may be per/uaded that nothing could” 
ever begin to exiſt of itſelf, if I can aſſign no 
better reaſon for it, than that every thing 
muſt have had a cauſe, this is nothing but- 

_ affirming, that things could not begin to 
exiſt of themſelves, becauſe they could not be- 
gin to exiſt without the operation of ſomething» 
2 z i. e. they could not begin to exiſt of 
emſelves, becauſe they could not. In which 
cafe, though I believe, unavoidably, it is not 
upon any principle of reaſon; and though I 
feel it muſt be ſo, yet my ſenſe of that ne- 
ceſſity does not ariſe from any natural abſur- 
dity 1 can point out in the contrary ſuppoſi- 


tion, 


Now an argument which proceeds upon 
ſuch principles as theſe, as fundamental ones; 
or, in the courſe of which, ſuch principles 
are aſſumed as intermediate proofs; will fail 
of that intimacy of union in its ſeyeral parts, 
which is diſcernible in mathematical reaſons 
ings; becauſe, in whatever part of the argu- 
ment ſuch principles are aſſumed, from that 
oint the connection ceaſes to be neceſſary. 
bach kind of proof therefore, is not demon- 
ſtrative. For the ſame reaſc n, the conclu- 
fron alſo will not be neceſſary: Such fort of 
LE. con- 
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concluſions therefore will not be demonſtrably | 
certain, 2 - 


For the ſame reaſon that this fort of argu- 
ment is not demonſtrative in its nature, it is 
likewiſe not uni verſal in its application, vis. 
becauſe its connection is not neceſſary through- 
out. When any principle is aſſumed, which 
is not neceſſarily what it is ſuppoſed to be, the 
contrary of what is ſo aſſumed is, for ought 
we know, pofible in the nature of things, 
Now if the contrary be poſſible in the nature 
of things, the contrary may alſo be aſſerted 
by any man without a natural abſurdity, 
And if my argument procede upon the ſup- 
poſition of what another man does not allow, 
and moreover may diſallow without a natu- 
ral abſurdity, it is, with reſpect to that man, 


of no force or value, I argue from the ſup- 


ſed neceſſity of the relation of cauſe and 
Fect, that there exiſts in the univerſe a ſu- 
preme firſt cauſe of all things: And as far as 
that principle is true, the conclufion may be 
be inconteſtibly certain. But if I cannot. 
ſhew that there is a natural contradiction in. 
ſuppoſing finite exiſtences to take place in- 
dependently, the contrary may be poſſible in the 
nature of things, Another perſon there- 
fore may maintain the contrary, for any rea- 
fon I can ſhew why he ſhould. not: And 
what becomes then of the argument found- 
ed only on the ſuppoſed neceſſity I nd 

0 | or I 
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for? In that caſe, I muſt manifeſtly, either 
eſtabliſh ſuch neceſſity, in order to juſtify the 
particular fort of proof I make uſe of; or if 
that cannot be done, ply him with proofs of a 
different kind. And this is what I mean by 
ſaying, that an argument of this ſort is not 
uni verſal. Its premiſes are diſputable; its 
_ authority therefore but conditional. It goes 
upon a ſuppoſition that is liable to contro- 
very; and can have no farther weight than 
as that ſuppoſition is not controverted. I 
cannot apply it to any man's conviction, 
without firſt requiring his aſſent to the! 
principles 1 deduce it from, whence it will 
only have the force of an argument ad bo- 
minem: Not be concluſive abſolutely, and 
whether men will or no; but only with re- 
ſpect to ſuch perſons as agree with myſelf in 


the truth of the preliminaxies, | 


This ſpecies of reaſoning however is not 
without its weight: And, if in the proceſs 
from the jr} principle the connections ob- 
tain throughout, its concluſions, in general, 
may ſafely be depended on. For ſince they 
are undeniably juſt, as far as the premiſes are 
true; they will unavoidably be convincing, 
as far as thoſe premiſes are acknowledged. 
And if the apparent neceſſity of the premiſes 
have a foundation in human nature, it may 
reaſonably be preſumed they will be uni ver- 
ſally acknowledged. To man, therefore, as 
| man, 
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man, I may fairly tender an argument of this 
fort ; though, in particular caſes, the appli- 
cation of it may be improper, ON 


The certainty of thoſe concluſions in 
which this ſpecies of ratiocination terminates, 
is ſo unavoidable, with reſpect to the mind, 
that hence it is, if I miſtake not, that even 
accurate and penetrating minds, ſuch as ſee 
things diſtinctiy and deeply too, have frequent- 
ly miſunderſtood his kind of proof for de- 
monſtrative; and the natural concluſions it 


leads to, for necęſſary ones; and the certainty 
Peculiar thereto, for what alone is phy/ically 


and properly ſuch. They do not ſeem to 
diſtinguiſh between abſolute and conditional 
Proof ; mathematical and moral certainty ; 
what may be admitted, and what cannot be 
diſputed: In ſhort, what muſt indeed be true, 


F the premiſes are ſo; and what muſt be 
true, becauſe the premiſes cannot but be ſo. 


This frilarity of operation in the argu- 
ment, in Soth caſes, (each producing the fame 
effect upon an undiſcerning mind) has alſo 


led us to miſcall that aſſurance which is 


the reſult of the latter, by the name of cer- 
tainty. Philoſophers, of all men, ſhould be 
careful to ſpecify any material difference be- 
tween two Ideas, by different appellations alſo; 
In the preſent caſe therefore, if we muſt 


needs call both by the name of certainiy; 


let us, at leaſt, diſtinguiſh their reſpective 
go v4 - | | kinds, 
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(23) 
kinds, Oy call the former, pia ou | 
and the latter, moral. | 


It is farther obſervable, the aſſent pro- 
duced in the mind, by this fort of argument, 
is what we call belief, in oppoſition to what 
is the natural effect of demonſirative proof, 
which is Enowledge. © Behef,” (lays Mr. 

Locke *) © is the admitting or receiving any 
_ ©© propoſition for true, upon arguments or 
< proofs, that are found to perjuade us to re- 
& ceive it as true, without certain 4nowledge- 
© that it is ſo. In all the parts of knowledge, 
each ſtep has its vile and certain connec 
tion; in belief, not ſo. That which makes 
«« me beleve, is ſomething extraneous to the 
©* thing 1 believe: Something nat evidently 
& joined on both ſides to, and not ſo manifeſt- 
« ly ſhewing the agreement or diſagreement; 
<< of, thoſe ideas that are under conſidera- 
<« tion.“ And this natural diſtinction be- 
tween belief and knowledge, which are in- 
deed not only different degrees, but — 
| kinds of aſſurance, may. ſerve to throw li 
on an argument made uſe of by Mr. Dove 
Hue; in which; 1 believe, he has been genes 
rally miſunderſtood, and, as 1 conceive, far 
want of the proper attention, in many of 
his readers, to the different kinds of evi- 
dence, and the different effects of them. 

That nen _—_ to contend, that the 
6 3 
2 r on human Underfanding, B. 1v. C. xv. 5.3. 
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(24 ) 
exiſtence of a fr? cauſe cannot be concluſroe- 
ly argued from the phænomena of the viſible 
world, becauſe the validity of the proof 
depends upon the ſuppoſition of a neceſſary 


connection in nature, which we cannot ex- 


plane, and which we cannot juſtify our ad- 
miſſion or aſſumption of, as a principle, from 


any other conſideration, than a perſuaſion of 


mind equally involuntary and ufiaccountable. 
Now, it this be the caſe; and if Mr. Locke's 
account of the matter alſo be true; that, in 
an argument productive of knowledge there 


muſt needs be a viſible and certain connection 


throughout ; or otherwiſe, that the operation 
of it muſt terminate in that different kind of 
aſſurance only, which we call belief; I do 


Not ſee how Mr. Hume's allegation can rea- 


ſonably be controverted, unleſs the propoſition 
in diſpute can be made out to a demonſtration, 
in ſome other manner. He does not deny the 
exiſtence of the ſuppoſed relation of cauſe 
and effect ; nor does he any where diſpute the 
proper force and efficacy of the argument 
grounded thereupon: He may therefore, for 
ought that appears to the contrary, believe alſo 
the concluſion uſually eſtabliſhed upon that 


argument. He only affirms that the fi 


principle is not a zecefary truth; that the 
proof ſtruck out from it, is therefore not of 
the demonſirative kind; and that the con- 


cluſſon, of conſequence, does not amount to 


that ſort of aſſurance which alone can, pro- 


periy, 


. 
zerly and philoſophically ſpeaking, be entitled 
95 the chene of e , And hence 
it is, as I take it, that he ſpeaks of this me- 
thod of conviction, and the aſſent it produces, 
and alſo of the aſſurance we have of any other 

truth deducible from this, as not the proper 
exerciſe or effect of reaſon, Becauſe, Hard 
every ſpecies of deduction by the uſe of that 
faculty be, in a looſe and popular ſenſe, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by that name; yet reaſoning, 
truly and philoſophically ſpeaking, always 
procedes upon neceſſary principles, through 
Reps alſo neceſſarily connected, to conclufions 
therefore which alſo cannot but take place, i. e. 

Which are ab/olutely and infallibiy certain, 


* 


Thus, when he applies his argument to the 
_ diſcuſſion of the important point concerning 
the general credibility of miracles, he declares 
himſelf of opinion, that the notion of their cres 
dibility is not warrantable upon any principles 
of reaſoning. His meaning, I preſume, is; 
that no matter of fact contrary to univerſal 
experience, being credible, but upon the pre- 
vious aſſurance of a power in nature adequate 
to the production of it, that is, upon the ſup- 
poſed neceſſary connection of cauſe” and 
effect; if ſuch neceſſary connection cannot 
be /hewn to exiſt in nature, we cannot artive 
at knowledge, properly fo called, with reſpect 
to the exiſtence of ſuch power. It will 
therefore only be matter of belief, upon ar- 
1 9 b guments 
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( 26 ), | fe 
guments or proofs, (2s Mr. Locke fays) © that 
are indeed found to perſuade us to receive it. 
as true, though without certain knowledge 
&* that it is ſo. And hence alſo, mira- 


cles will only be matter of belief; becauſe 
not having any #nowledge of the requiſite 
power that amounts to more than this, the 
iſſue is to be tried by the, appeal to expe- 
rience; which holding «niver/ally againſt the 
_ Exiſtence of them, and but partzally confirm- 
ing the evidence in favour of them, will 
determine (according to Mr. H.) againft che 
credibility of them, ey 


And hence we may account for his reſolv- 
ing the general reception chriſtianity has met 
with, into the prigciple of Faiths By which 
he means, I ſuppoſe, that it is not credibic on 
the grounds of what, according to the ſtrictly 
philoſophical ſenſe of the word, we under- 
derſtand by reaſoning ; 4w1Z. not on the prin- 
ciples of mathematical demonſtration. Not 
that we believe in conſequence of an im- 
mediate impulſe; nor that dedudiũ ions are not 
made uſe of, e er the mind is wrought up to 
the aſſent it yields: But, that the irt prin- 
_ Ciples of our deductions being invaluntary 
perſuaſions, of which we can give no ac- 
count, the argument conſtructed upon them 
does not proceed by neceſſarily connected 
proofs; and ſo, the whole proceſs, however 
it be an act of nature, is not an exerciſe of 
2 | reaſon, 


CD , 
_ reaſon; in the philoſophical acceptation of 
the term. This gentleman indeed, for 

ht I know, may be as great an unbelzever 
as his adverſaries have endeavoured to repre. _ 
ſent him: But it is to God and himſelf only, 
for any thing that can be inferred from the 
argument he has hitherto made public. Hig 
own reaſonings muſt have operated upon his 
mind in a very extraordinary manner indeed, 
if, in mere conſequence of them, he is either 
an infidel or an ent buſiaſt. But this by the 

way. 5 


Amongſt the proper objects of this ſpecies 
of argumentation, we may reckon all ſuch as 
fall under our notice as moral relations: All 
propoſitions expreſſive of the ſeveral obliga- 
tions enumerated by writers in that branch of 
ſcience. In all which, the ſeveral connections, 
by which the proof is carried on, ſubſiſt in- 
deed by the unavoidable perception of their 
Reality; yet by no necęſſity in the nature of 
things. In which the mind indeed does in- 
tuitively perceive an agreement or diſagree- 
ment of certain ideas with others; yet where 
it does not perceive a natural abſurdity in 
| ſuppoſing the contrary in any caſe, New, in 
ſach a ſtate of things, though the concluſion 
following any deduction be ever ſo natural, it 
will not be neceſſary 3 and therefore, however 
true likewiſe, it will not be demonſtratively ſo. 
There certainly is a difference like that we 
Eo o42-2 0440 Id nl: ons 
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( 28 ) 

are contending for, between perceptions ſim- 
ply natural, and perceptions neceſſary as well 
as natural : Between ſuch as barely cannot be 
rooted out, and ſuch as cannot but be ſuppoſed 
to take place, wwithour a natural contradice 
tion. And it is according as the proof, in any 
caſe, proceeds upon, and is upheld by, truths 
founded on the one or the other of theſe; it is 
this, I fay, that conſtitutes, as I imagine, the 
eſſential difference between demonſtration and 
moral Evidence. 3 IG 


It was his not attending to this material 
difference, that led Mr, Locke, I ſuppoſe, into 


that favourite opinion of his, that morality is 
as capable of demonſtration as mathematics. 


We find him perpetually dwelling upon ſuch 
arguments as this, viz. that © to have ſuch 
* an agreement or diſagreement as may in- 


©& fuitively be perceived,” is the privilege of 


moral ideas, as well as of thoſe of quantity: 
And that,“ where the mind can percerve 
te the immediate agreement or difagreement 
© that is between them, here it is capable of 
© intuitive knowledge: And where it has in- 
& fuitive knowledge, there it is capable of 
© demonſiration *,” Not conſidering the 
difference, which ſurely there is, betwixt in- 


tuitively knowing a thing to be fo or ſo, 


and knowing wit hal that it cannot but be ſo: 
Betwixt a natural perception (however un- 
es avoidable) 

* Eſſay on human underſtanding, B. IV. C, ii. 5. 9. 


Ms (29) 
ayoidable) of an agreement or diſagreement 
between certain ideas, which is ſufficient in- 
deed to furniſh a moral proof; and the farther 
perception that the contrary would be a na- 
tural abſurdity, which, as I take it, is efſen- 
tially neceſſary to render it a demon/trative 
one, I will inſtance in a particular, in which 
Mr, L:cke has alſo inſtanced. Where there 
i no property, there can be nb injuſtice. 
This Mr, Locke thinks as capable of demon- 
ration as any propoſition in Euclid. But 
I would aſk Mr. Locke or any gentleman of 
the ſame opinion, what is the proper foun- 
dation of this truth, viz. That il is wrong or 
unfit to invade the property of another man? 
Is it that ſuch invaſion is contrary to any na- 
tural truth, or implies any natural contra- 
difion or abſurdity? If not; then is it not a 
neceſſary truth, in the fame ſenſe in which 
thoſe are ſo, that are the proper foundation of 
demonſtrative proof, I grant indeed, that it 
is, unauoidably, with reſpect to the human 
mind, perceived to be ſo; and therefore may 
be depended upon as an adlual truth: But 
if the contrary ſuppoſition may take place 
without a contradiction, it cannot, in that 
caſe, be the ground of a demonſtration, 
The ſundry connections in nature, of this 
kind, which I cannot but perceive to obtain, 
may, for ought I ſee to the contrary, ceaſe 
to obtain: And, on that account, however 
neceſſary, with regard to the frame of my 

| na- 


(30 
nature, are not ſo with reſpect to the conſti- 
tution of heir own, The fame may be af- 
firmed of all propoſitions expreſſive of moral 
relations of every kind. That obedience 7s 
due from children to their parents. — And an 
affeftionate attention to their welfare, reci- 
procally due from parents to their children, 
are truths I am in no ſort of doubt about, 
as I am not about ſuch as are either the 
ground or reſult of any demonſtration in 
Euclid: But I am not aſſured of them upon 
the /ame principle, nor with a certainty that 
can properly be called or compared to mathe- 
matical, either in kind or degree, And the 
difference, as I take it, is this. That whereas 
all moral relations I cannot but be perſuaded 
to be ſuch as I take them to be: The ozbers 
I am clearly convinced, cannot but be ſuch as 
I fee them to be. In the former caſe there- 
fore, we have a neceſſary perception of an 
actual exiſtence ; in the latter, an equally 
neceſſary perception of a neceſſary exiſtence. 
In a word, the former I Believe to be truths, 
the latter I un to be ſuch, 
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Dr. Clarke hath not only followed Mr. 
Locke in his opinion, but, in his excellent Syſ- 
tem of the evidences of natural religion, 
hath endeavoured to reduce it to practice. 
And his proofs indeed I admit; and in their 
full extent: But that they are of the Kind 
he ſuppoſes them to be, is not to — 
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I allow that he has made good his point ; and 
with as much clearneſs as the ſubject is capa= 
ble of: But that he has, or that any other Pere 
ſon can, make it good to a demonſtration, is 

impoſlible, as I conceive, from the nature of 
the ſubject. For propoſi.ions of that kind 
can only be argued by a ſpecies of proof de- 
duced from our moral perceptions ; whereas 


every demonſtration is a Ons aa 
pen ee trutb. 


SECT, III. 


Third method in which the faculty 
of human reaſon is exerciſed, is that 
whereby it infers the exiſtence of future e- 
vents, by a judgment formed * its 220 
obſervation and experience, 


The W of the mind, in this opera- 
tion, ſeems to be as follows. Experience in- 
; forms us, that, in what we call the courſe i 
nature, i. e. in the ordinary train of dai 

occurrences, a certain connection, * 
it ariſes, hath perpetually obtained between 
ſuch and ſuch events. Fire, for inſtance, 


- hath never been applied to an object endued 


with enſe, but heat hath alſo been obſerved 
to attend ſuch application, In like manner, 
bdodiy 


r 

bodily nouriſhment is the natural conſequence 
of food: And impul/je hath uniformly been 

attended, where nothing hath appeared to 
counteract its tendency, with notion in the 
body impelled. And on this, as a founda- 
tion, we eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, or certain 
truth, that events ſo invariably conjoined in 
fact, are alſo intimately connected by an in- 
diſſoluble neceſſity in their #ature. And 
hence we lay our account, that whenever 
any one of the ſaid events takes place again, 
its hitherto obſerved concomitant will infallibly 
take place likewiſe, Thus, fire hath always 
been obſer ved to warm; fire therefore is ne- 
ceſſarily productive of heat: And conſequent- 
ly, fire, whenever it is applied to a ſenſitive 
object, will infallibly create the uſual ſenſa- 
tion in every future inſtance. And ſo of the 

reft, 2 ay 


Now, would we truly be informed how 
far the inference in ſuch caſes is juſt, and 

conſequently, how far we may reaſonably place 
a confidence in /uch a method of induction 
and proof; we have nothing to do, but to ex- 
amine this proceſs, ſtep by ſtep, and inquire 
how far the ſeveral parts ſtand connected with 
one another, | 88 
The ft principle then, upon which we 
' ſet out, is, we ſee, the paſt obſer vation of an 
actual conjunction of certain facts with one 
* | another "Eh 


4 


4 


8 about the reality of which we 
cannot entertain a doubt, if any truſt can be 
repoſed in our ſenſes, and the reports they 
ſeverally make. So far then, we are ufa | 
good ground, | | 


From this obſervation we advance, in the 
next place, to a ſettled notion that facts or e- 
vents thus uniformly co-exz/ting, are incapable, 
from a neceſſity in thetr nature, of exiſting, 
independently. But here I would aſk, from 
what principle of reaſoning it is, that we pre- 
tend to juſtify or ſupport this notion, Can. 
we, from any thing we know of the nature 
of any event, and abſtracted from all former 
obſer vation, infor the conſequences of ſuch 
events taking place? No. Then is there no 
neceſſity, whenever it does take place, that 
ſuch or ſuch particular conſequence, ſhould 
follow from it. Again, ſuppoſe we have ob 
zrved a particular conſequence to have always 
attended ſuch event, whenever itſelf has oc- 

curred : Is there any natural contradiction in 
| ſuppoſing that it may occur hereafter without 

any ſuch attendant circumſtance ? No, Then, 
as there is no nece//ity, from the nature of it, 
that any particular event ſhould be followed 
by any particular conſequence : So neither is 
there any neceſſary connection between the 
paſt conjunction of ſuch event with its con- 
| ſequence, and the future. Here then the ars 
gument fails of that union, in its ſeveral parts, 
| E Which 
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which is ſo neceſſary in the compoſition of a 
rational evidence; and without which, we 
can never come to a concluſion in which the 
mind may repoſe with an ab/olute and com- 
plete aſſurance. e | | 


This general review may ſuffice to make it 
appear, that all our expectations, with regard 
to future events, are nothing more than ſo 


many inferences of the mind from the ſuppoſed 


_ neceſſary exiſtence of a certain relation, arbi- 


trarily aſſumed upon the ground of our paſt 
experience. A certain combination of things 
has been ob/erved in inſtances that have gone 
before: We ſuppoſe this to have proceded 
from the unavoidable conſtitution of their na- 
ture: And conclude from thence, that, in 
fimilar circumſtances, a combination, in all 
reſpects the fame, will obtain in every future 
inſtance. | | 


From what has been ſaid, it follows, that 
in this ſpecies of reaſoning, though the ground 


work of all be a certain truth, yet the argu- 


ment conſtructed upon it is a downright pre- 


fumption. A preſumption indeed, not only 
not to be fut ied upon the principles of reaſon ; 
but even not to be accounted for in any other 
manner, than by a general reſolution of it into 


the frame and conſtitution of the human ſoul, 
Now, where the argument is but preſumptive, 
the concluſion muſt be precarious ; and the 
8 | operation 
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operation of it on the mind proportionably fail 
of thoſe powerful effects which attend the in- 
lightened ſtateof knowledge and conuiction. The 
reſult, in ſuch caſe, is indeed opinion inſtead of 
: knowledge : And the ſuppoſed truth we habi- 
tually infer, what, in E of the peculiar 
appearance of it to the mind, we may indeed 
call veriſimilar or likely; but what, from no 
circumſtance we can infer the reality of, or, 
on any conſideration, expect with certainty. 


We collect from hence however, that all 
our reaſonings upon matters of fact are imme- 
diately founded upon an habitual perſuaſion of 
a neceſſary connection in nature, ariſing from 
what we have obſerved of the actual connec- 
tion which ſubſiſts between particular cauſes, 
and particular effects. At the ſame time, all 
our knowledge of ſuch connection being purely 
derived from experience and abſer vation, our 
reaſonings on this ſubject, may nm be 
referred to _ as their foundation. 


From this it fellows then, that though an 
argument or courſe of reaſoning, founded on 
experience, be, at beſt, but of a preſumptive 
nature, yet the preſumption will be ffronger, 
where our experience has been more general 
and the ſuppoſed truth which ſuch preſumption 
ſuggeſts, have a greater appearance of veriſ- 
militude or probability, accordingly. And 
un the W of the evidence, the 
3 - 2 
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validity of the concluſion, and ſo alſo the pro- 
bability of the truth inferred, in any particular 
inſtance, will vary with, and be proportioned 
to, our experience with reſpect to its even- 


tuality or non- eventuality in ſimilar inſtances. 
heretofore. ; 


Thus, if I know by experience, that an 
event, every time (which we will ſuppoie io 
be ten) that it hath hitherto taken pl ce, nath 
been regularly followed by one and the jam? 
determinate conſequence : The probability 
that ſuch conſequence ſhall take place in 
ſimilar circumſtances hereafter, being the n- 
tural reſult of, and proportioned to that cx - 
rience, will be as 10: ©; for it has followed it 
ten times, and failed to do ſo never, More 
particularly; the chance of its happening as 
far as there is any chance of its happening, 
merely from its having happened already) 
will manifeſtly be 28, of its not happening; 
the ſuperior probability therefore on the former 
fide, +5, or integer; 1. e. in other words, 
events; which are conformable to our paſt ex- 
perience, uni verſalhj, are credible in the highef 
degree which the nature of ſuch things is 
capable of; for there is all the probability of 


their coming to paſs, in ſimilar circumſtances, 


that can poſſibly be inferred by the only rule 
whereby we can judge at all whether they 
will come to paſs or not. if the ſame event 
ſhould have produced a certain conſequence 
35 29 OW but 
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but five times out of the ten itſelf had been 
obſerved; in that caſe, the reſpective probabi- 
lities will be as 5: 5; the value of the chance 
on each fide, ; and the ſuperior probability 
of that conſequence's taking place, equal to 
nothing; i. e. events, which in the courſe of 
nature, have been obſerved, in certain circum- 
ſtances, to happen and not happen with equal 
regularity, we have equal grounds to expect and 
not expect. Once more, where the ſuppoſed 
eventuality and non-eventuality of ſuch con- 
ſequence have been as 4: 6, the probability 
will be accordingly, In his caſe therefore, 
the ſeparate probabilities will e and , and 
the difference r in favour of the future zon- 
exiſtence of ſuch conſequence. - The probabi- 
lity therefore will here be transferred to the 
oppolite fide. The ſame rule will hold. for 
_ eſtimating the degrees of credibility in all caſes. 
From whence it will appear, laſtly, that ſuch 
events as are totally contrary to our paſt expe- 
rience, in all reſpects, we cannot only have no 
reaſon to expect ſhould happen, but have 
the Higbeſt reaſon, the nature of the caſe is 
capable of, to be aſſured they will not happen. 
As far as we can judge from our obſervations 
upon the order of nature, in general, it will be 
utterly incredible that they ſhould, 
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SECT. IV. 


F evidence, of any kind, be a juſt gans 
of aſſent, it naturally follows, that, where 
drfferent kinds or degrees of evidence interfere 
with one another, hat will be intitled to our 
admiſſion, which appears the ſtronger on a due 


compariſon and in a __ PII to 
their difference. . 


If five witneſſes maintain the affirmative of 
any queſtion, againſt zhree others of equal ve- 
racity, who aſſert the negative; the probabi- 
lity, determinable by human igſtimony, will be 
on the {ide of the former. And the kke/e 
bood that the affirmative is true, will be to the 


likelihood that it is fal . in | the ratio of thoſe 
numbers, viz. as 5: 3. 


If an experiment, pve times repeted, hath 
been ook — with be event, 
Which, in rhree ſucceding repetitions of the 
ſame, with circumſtances exattly familar, hath 
Failed to do ſo ; the probability that that e- 
vent will follow on any future trial, deter- 
minable by paſt experience, will be to the pro- 
bability that it will not, in the ſame propor- 


tion ; upon the whole therefore, it is probable 
that it wall 


It 
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„ 
If the evidence of teſti mom, on one ſide, 
be oppoſed to that of experience on the other; 
we are then to conſider, what the value or 
weight of human teſtimony is, in * general; 
and compare it with the quantity af experience, 
with reſpect to the particular fact in queſtion, 


Nov the value of human teſtimomp, as ſuch, 
is itſelf only to be had from an appele to paſs 
experience, i. e. by conſidering how far fact 
in general have been found to agree with the 
reports of men concerning them. And, with 
reſpect to this point, it may certainly be af - 
firmed with truth, that ſuch agreement has not 

obtained univerſally; and conſequently, that 
human feſtimony, as ſuch, is at beſt, but upon 
a level, in point of authority, with a general 
experience. In a word, that the moſt that 
can be ſaid with juſtice in its behalf, is, that it 
is, upon the whole, more probable that it ſhould. 
be true, than that it ſhould befo/ſe, -- 


*- 


_  ® This is laid down as a genera! rule. With reſpect ta 
ſuch events indeed as are conformable in any degree with our- 
paſt experience, we have nothing to do, but to enquire into 
Se particular credit of the atteſtation! that is tendered on 
their behalf: Becauſe ſuch events, being credib/e in them- 
ſelves, are capable of being aſcertained by witneſſes that are 
credible in like manner. But as events alſo may fall under 
dur examination, which are totally izconffent with our paſt 
experience, and which are conſequently incredible in their 
own nature; the quzſtion then will be, whether teſtimony; 
however credible, will intitle them to our aſſent? And, ;j 
order to know that, the value of human teſtimony, as l. 
mult be aſcertained in the firſt place. 1 "DL 
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(C 
On this account, whatever human reſti- 

mony, as ſuch, may contribute to the eſtabliſh-' 
ment of a fact, which is conformable in any 
degree, with our paſt experience, in like caſes; 
it cannot be of weight when thrown into the 
balance againſt an experience that has univer- 


2 fally obtained. Our conviction and aſſent, 


we may obſerve, depends, in ſuch caſe, on 
two ſeparate conſiderations, v:z. the truth of 
the atteſtation, and the ſuffrage of paſt expe- 
rience. Now, as far as the former of theſe is 
concerned, there is, with a ſuperior probability 
indeed that the allegation is rue, a degree of 
probability at the ſame time, that it is falſe ; 


- whilſt we find, when we reflect upon the lat- 
ter, the higheſt probability there can be of its 
Falſbood, without even the /owe/t ground of pre- 


ſumption imaginable in favour of its truth,” 
When a fact therefore is atteſted, which is 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the whole tenor of 
human experience ; as far as teſtimony, in 
general, and experience, in reſpect of ſuch 
matters, are alone concerned in regulating our 
Judgment, and determining our affent, ſuch 


- atteſtation can never be of real efficacy, nor 


to our admiſſion. 


o 


conſequently, the fact ſupported by it intitled 


El 


At the ſame time however, that fo great a 
ſtreſs is laid upon the argument founded in 
experience, it is not on account of any in- 

e 


3 „% 

trinſec authority of its own; ſince, as hath 
been already obſerved, the argument, ariſing 
from this conſideration, is, in fact, nothing 
better than a downright preſumtion. When 
therefore we reject a 7Te//mony, that oppoſes it- 
ſelf to the univerſal experience of mankind, it 
is not becauſe ſuch experience is, in itſelf, any 
argument, properly ſpeaking, againſt the be- 
lict of the fact atteſted; but becauſe, as far as 
experience may be urged as a foundation of 
belief at all, the preference will naturally be- 
come due to the greater degree of it, when 

ſet in competition with one that is 4%. 


„ 


FTFUHESE conſiderations upon the method 
of reaſoning from experience, having 
naturally led us into an inquiry concerning the 
credibility of Events in general; it is farther 
incumbent upon us, before we diſmiſs that 
ſubject, to inquire alſo, whether experience, 
in theſe matters, be our only rule of judgment. 
For, ſince it does not, properly ſpeaking, fur- 
niſh any kind of argument in this caſe, one 
way or the other, there is planely no neceſſity 
in the nature of things h ſuppoſe, but that 
ſuch Events alſo may eccaſonally take place, 
as, being beſide the general order, have hi- 

| . 1 therto 
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(a) © 

therto indeed never fallen within our notice. 
The only queſtion will be, whether it is pro- 
bable that they ſhould ? Whether there are 
ſufficient grounds, from any conſideration of 
another kind, to ſuppoſe that events may 
come to paſs, which, as far as we can judge 
from Experience indeed, there are the higheſt 
reaſons to imagine will at? 


Now, if the order of nature be ſubject to a 
power exiſting in the univerſe, which is capa= - 
ble of producing a change in it, events Sede 
that order may certainly take place at any 


time: And if the agent inveſted with ſuch 


Power, be farther diſpoſed, by the requiſite 
qualifications of ¶iſdom and Goodneſs, to pro- 
duce a change of that ſort, on a ſuppoſition of 
it's expediency, the improbability of ſuch 
Events, as far as it ariſes from their centrariety 
to our paſt Experience, will, in proportion as 


| theſe particulars can be aſcertained to the 


mind, vaniſh and diſappear, 


Again; if every thing was produced, by the 
energy and operation of ſome active principle 
exiſting in the univerſe, we cannot doubt of 
the exiſtence alſo of ſuch a Power as we have 
been ſpeaking of ; becauſe a Power to ordain, 
is alſo a Power to re-0rdain Nor of the far- 


ther qualifications of the ſame agent, in re- 


ſpe& of Viſdom and Goodneſs ; becauſe what- 
ever grounds there be to ſuppoſe the exiſtence 
of 


(43) 

of a firſt Cauſe itſelf, the latter perfections 
will be in like manner deducible from the 
method and viſible ends of it's appointments, 
For, whatever diſputes might otherwiſe ariſe 
concerning the neceſſity of a w/e agent. to 
ſolve the appearances of ww:/dom and provi- 
_ dence in the ſyſtem of nature; if it be once 
allowed, that every finite being did originally 
procede from a principle of cauſation, it will 
naturally follow, and by parity of reaſoning, 
that every w/e and good appointment did ori- 
ginally procede alſo from a principle of wiſe 
dom and goodneſs, And hence, the only re- 
maining quzſtion will be, whether the ſyſtem 
we behold was actually a production, in 
which ſome prez-exiſtent nature concurred 
and, on what grounds, we aſſert this to have 
been the real truth of the caſe? And, for the 
reſolution of this queſtion, we are diligently 
to ſearch in the reſpective ſources of human 
knowlege; and fee, what each may, of it- 
ſelf, or in conjunction with the reſt, contri- 
bute to the diſcovery, 


That none of theſe then do, direFly, and 
immediately, and ſeparately taken, ſuggeſt 
this truth, is obvious on the ſlighteſt atten- 
tion. Not Experience; for in that caſe it 
would be the object of ſenſe. Not the mo- 
ral faculty of Perception ; tor that extends 
but to the general information that no finite 
nature could begin to exiſt of itſelf, which is 

EL TS =. not 
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not the whole point in queſtion, Nor finally, 
is the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe a neceſſary 
truth in the eye of Reaſon; becauſe no con- 
tradiction, as far as we know, is implied in 
the ſuppoſition of the contrary. 


Let us inquire then, in the next place, 
how far experience and reaſon Zogether will 
carry us. 


The univerſe then, as far as it lies open to 
our view, is evidently a ſyſtem of finite Na- 
tures ; of which all our knowledge however 
is confned to this, that every thing ſubſiſts by 
a perpetual ſucceſſion, and that that ſucceſſion 
is regulated by an invariable law. Where 
certain Events, in /imi/ar circumſtances, are 
uniformly attended with the ſame conſe- 
quences, without the leaſt exception, even of 
a ſingle inſtance, to the contrary. Now an 
ordinary attention to theſe particulars cannot 
fail, amongſt others, to ſuggeſt the following 
obſervation, viz, that, in all this train of 
mutable and tranſitory being, © nothing did 
t ever in reality Zake place, which had not 
« immediate relation to, and aua Con- 
« junction with, ſomething that went before 
PRs. | 


2 


The obſervation I thus make upon what 
paſſes within my ſight, I transfer to eve 


thing of the ſame kind, whether it fall under 


5 „ 

my inſpection, or not. I conclude therefore 
from hence, and think I have good ground 
to conclude, that all finite exiſtences what- 
ever, (ſince it is evidently the cafe with all 1 
am acquainted with) did at firſt take place in 
like manner, 1. e. under the ſimilar circum- 
ſtances of an immediate relation to, and ac- 
tual conjunction with, ſome extraneous and 
Per. exiſtent Nature likewiſe. 


Thus far then, as I apprehend, our con- 
cluſion will be juſt : And we have all the af- 
ſurance that Reaſom grounded upon Experience 
can in any caſe afford, that, © antecedently 
ce to the exiſtence of every finite Nature in 
< the univerſe, ſomething elſe had being, on 
ce the juxta-poſition, application, acceſſion, 
“ intervention, (or whatever we pleaſe to call 
« it) of which, thoſe ſeveral finite Natures 
© entered upon their reſpective ſtations in the 
„ ſyſtem of which they are a part. But 

| beyond this, we cannot, on this foundation, 
procede a ſingle ſtep. Permanent as ma 
ſeem that order in which natural Events take 
place; unvaried as is, in fact, the law of 
their ſucceſſion; and however uniform the 

conjunction that has hitherto obtained; 
to that Angle fact is all our knowlege of their 
natures limited. Of any thing we ſee, this 
is the moſt we can declare. From any 

thing we ſee therefore, this is the moſt we 
can infer, That union may procede from a 
| | | n 
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Connection in their natures, for any thing, it 
is true, that we know to the contrary ; but, 
as the ſingle circumſtance of their union does 
by no means point it out, ſuch connection, for 
any light it is at all probable we ſhall ever re- 
ceive from experience, mult be a ſecret to all 
eternity. Hence, however we may be aſ⸗ 


ſured of a pre-exiſtent Nature, under the 


ſeveral circumſtances juſt now enumerated, 
for a principle of Cauſation we are ſtill to 
ſeek. In a word, we gather from _— 
ence indeed, that every thing, which began 
to be, has a certain relation to ſomething 
that exiſted before it; but our knowlege 
of that relation, deducible from this ſource, 
amounts to nothing more than the ſimple 
conſideration of them as antecedent and con- 


fequent in the order of time. 


This then may ſuffice to ſhew how lit- 
tle is to be expected in this point from the 


analytical method of argumentation ; and 


where men have nothing to procede upon 
but their own Experience. 


| But neither does Reaſon promiſe to be a bet- 


ter guide, if we intend to reſt the iſſue on the 


deciſions of that alone. Much indeed has been 
pretended to, in the deductions 4 priori; 


which, proceding upon certain premiſes, 
through the ſeveral ſteps of a regular proceſs, 


terminating in a concluſion to this purpoſe, 
; have 


(47) 
have been miſtaken, by ſuch as uſed them, for 
diemonſtrative proofs, though the eſſential 
character has all along been wanting, and what 
alone could intitle them to the name they 
bear, Demonſtration procedes, in all caſes, 
upon ſome neceſſary truth, as the firſt and 
fundamental principle, upon which it's weight 
and efficacy depends: And, where this is not 
to be had, whatever be the ſubject of our in- 
quiry, and whatever light that ſubje&t may 
be capable of receiving from any ofher quar- 
ter, it certainly is not ſuſceptible of demonſtra- 
tive evidence, And this is manifeſtly the caſe 
with reſpect to every argument of the /ynthetical 
kind, that has ever been taken in hand, with 
the proſpect or intention of eſtabliſhing the 

truth now under conſideration, viz. the ex- 
iſtence of the firſt and univerſal Cauſe, We 
may fairly challenge every Reaſoner, of every 
claſs, to produce a fingle proceſs tending to 
confirm this opinion which {ets out, and is 
founded upon, what may properly be called a 
neceſſary truth ; a truth, of which the direct 
contrary may not be affirmed conſiſtently 
ith all that we know of the natures of things, 
nd without any juſt offence to Reaſon, pro- 
rly fo called, If this zs to be done, I ſhall 
readily giye up the point I am contending for: 
If it is not, then neither is the exiſtence of a 
principle of Cauſation capable of being eſta- 
bliſhed on that ſort of proof which is properly 
called de monſtrative. 


Now, 


(48) 


Now, that the 8 9 we 
© every where contemplate, could not have 
* taken place fngly and independently... 
this, I fay, is a truth, of which no other aſ- 
ſurances can be had, than ſuch as our inward 
perceptions afford, and Nature imperceptibly 
ſuggeſts, We cannot indeed perſuade our- 
ſelves that they ſhould do fo; nay more, we 
feel, we are perſuaded they could nor: But 
no reaſon can be ſhewn why they ſhould not; 
and therefore ncthing can be admitted as 
a certainty, which is deducible only from 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. No argument can be 
univerſally concluſive, which procedes upon 
any other than inconteſtibly certain principles: 
And no principles can be inconteſtibly certain, 
however we may otherwiſe be perſuaded of 

their truth, if nothing hinders, in the nature 


of things, but that the contrary allo may be 
true. 


For theſe - reaſons then, we ſee, the aro 
ment for the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, which 
procedes upon the ſuppoſed neceſſary connec- 
tion between cauſes and effects, will always 
be liable to exceptions (conſidered as a demon- 
Hratiue proof) unleſs that neceſſity can firſt be 
made out. For demonſtrative proof is always 
founded upon, not barely /e/f-evident, for 
this will not ſuffice, unleſs alſo they be neceſ- 
ſary truths. I am indeed perſuaged, in my 


OWN 
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own mind, of that neceſſary connection we 
are ſpeaking of; ſo is another; ſo is the bulk 

of mankind; And I think moreover, that 

every man, ſo perſuaded, muſt naturally infer 
from hence the exiſtence of a ſupreme firſt 

Cauſe. But then we muſt obſerve, that the 

force of a concluſion ſo wrought up, is only 

of a perſonal and private nature: What I 

cannot indeed but draw for myſelf ; but what 

at the ſame time, I cannot preſs, as a reaſoner, 
upon another perſon; It is one thing to be 
perſuaded, myſelf; and to be able, in this 
caſe, to convince my neighbour, clearly ano- 
ther. Whatever is to me ſelf-evident, I can- 
not but admit ; and I cannot but admit what- 
ever is a natural conſequence of that : But if 
the ſame principle, however evident to me, 
be not alſo neceſſary, I cannot urge the conſe- 

- quences of it upon another perſon's mind, I 

cannot, in that caſe, even preſume to tender 

an argument for this purpoſe, without pre- 

viouſly requiring him to ſubſcribe to my firſt 

principles; whereas, in order to a proof that 

is truly demon/irative, a poſtulatum of this 
kind can never be neceſſary, Every principle 

upon which demon/trative reaſoning procedes, 
being a neceſſary truth, and what no man can 

refuſe his aſſent to, if he would. 


Men of ſtrict probity, and who, as ſuch, 
have a ſtrong attachment to truth in general, 
if they happen at the ſame time to have at- 

1 .__. tended 
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tended but little to what paſſes in their own 


breaſts, while Opinions of any kind are form- 


ing into habits, frequently miſapprehend what 
they feel to be true, for what is capable of 
being demonſirated. From an apparent ſimi- 


{ 


larity in their general effects upon the mind, 

the impreſſions of nature are miſtaken, by ſuch 
perſons, for the dictates of reaſon : And they 
are apt to take it amils, if ſuch as have carried 


their inquiries farther, repreſent this as inaccu- 


rate Or unphiloſophical ; though, by tracing 
their concluſions to the ſource they ſpring from, 
they are able to ſpecify the difference they 


allude to, and 1 . the dicfinct ion 


they contend for. 


But human nature will ſtill be human na- 


ture, however men may err, for want of ex- 


amination, in their ſeveral opinions, about the 
quality or extent of its powers: And we can 
have no juſt quarrel with thoſe who have made 


it their ſtudy, if it appear, on due inquiry, 
that they have but repreſented things as as they 


really are. However we may except againſt 


the diſpoſition of things on the globe, are we 


angry with the geographer who transfers it 


into his chart? In either caſe indeed, if we 


dare not blaſpheme the artiſt who hath 
wrought up the ſcene itſelf, what have we to 


complain of in the philoſopher, who hath but 


copied it for our inſpection ? 


It 


— — 


tay 


It ſhonld ſeem then, that the important 
truth under our preſent conſideration, is not 
defenſible, after all, on Zhoſe principles, which 
mankind have hitherto ſuppoſed to be the only 
grounds of its admiſſion. The exiſtence ofa firſt 
cauſe is not, it ſeems, capable of being demon- 
rated? J anſwer, in one word, No, It 
neither is, nor can be, the object of that ſpecies 
of proof, becauſe it is not deducible from 
any principle of neceſſary truth. It is ordered 
otherwiſe in the nature and conſtitution of 
ourſelves, and every thing about us, And if 
we will not be contented with ſuch knowledge, 
in this point, as the information provided on 
that behalf is calculated to ſupply us with; 
our proper quarrel is, not with this or that 
_ philoſopher, who does but ſtate the caſe to 
us as it really is, but with the author of Na- 
ture himſelf, by whoſe particular appointment 
things are as they are. 1 oe 


The proper evidence then, on which this 
Truth is ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed, and on 
which alone it is capable of a rational defence, 
is, as J conceive, of a mix d and compound 
nature. Experience, alone, will not point it 
out to the niceſt obſervation: Nor will Reaſon 
ſuccede better in the inveſtigation hereof 
where Nature has not done her part before- 
hand. To the joint aſſiſtance of them all we 
are indebted for the diſcovery: And, how- 

| G2 ever 
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„ : 
ever it may flatter a miſtaken pride to ſuppoſe 
the eontrary, yet true it is beyond all reafona- 


ble ground of controverſy, that the ſeveral | 


deductions to this purpoſe, which we readily 
acknowledye to be the work, and indeed the 
proper province of reaſon, are originally found- 
ed upon, and of no force or efficacy without 
certain firſt principles of a very different kind, 
and of which no juſt account can poſſibly be 
given, which does not fairly reſolve them at 
laſt into the make and conſtitution of our 


Nor is it any diſparagement to the argu- 


ment we are perſuing, that we are forced to 


try the iſſue of it upon 2his foundation, For 
= ſurely will ever be entitled to our re- 
ception, on Whatever recommendation it ap- 
proaches : As its evidences will never fail of 
their proper force, though it be ſhewn that 
leſs diſcerning perſons have miſtaken the pro- 
per chara8er of them. Its authority indeed 
can never be impaired, while nature vouch+ 
ſafes her patronage, however Reaſon may fail, 


in particular inſtances, to adminiſter thoſe 


fart er ſuccors, we might promiſe ourſelves 
would be furniſhed alſo from that quarter, 
Do philoſophers then upbraid us with the 
want of knowledge? Be aſſured, it is in ſuch 


points only, where perfect knowledge is not 
neceſſary. Do they tell us that our conclu- 


ſions are not the effect of demonſtrati ve evi- 
dence! ? 


: Bs 2 

dence? Our anſwer is, that they are built 
however on deductions from principles of un- 
_ doubted truth; and are the genuine informa- 
tion of a light more univerſal in its nature, 
and extenſive in its Influence. And *tis a 
folly ſure to repine that truths of any kind 
were not communicated to us on mathemati- 
cal evidence, while every man bears in his 
own breaſt a perpetual teftimony to their re- 
ality ; which, though no reaſoning can con- 
firm, no reaſoning can invalidate ; and if not 
to be aſſerted on the footing of argument, the 


moſt ſceptical ſuggeſtions ſhall never over- 
turn, | 


The teſtimony I mean, is that indelible 
perſuaſion of the human mind, in conſe- 
. quence of which we are led to acknowlege it 
as a certain truth, that Nothing could ever 

have begun to exiſt of itſelf;” but that 

every thing, which ever began to exiſt at all, 
did really flow from ſome præ-exiſtent na- 
ture, whoſe active influence introduced it on 
the ſtage of being. In eſtabliſhing which 
perſuaſion, reaſon can have no ſhare, ſince 
there is nothing, properly ſpeaking, unreaſon- 
able in ſuppoſing the contrary. Experience 
likewiſe, only reaching, to actual connecti- 
ons, is of no authority, in the preſent caſe, 
any more than Reaſon. It informs us indeed 
what has been, and is a ground of pręſumpti- 
n concerning what will be: But that either 
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(54). 
what has been or will be, has been or will be 


of natural neceſſity, is more than can be col- 


lected from any thing we have opportunity 
of obſerving. Experience indeed may lead us 
to this concluſion, that © nothing ever did 
<« begin to exiſt without a relation of ſome 
« kind or other to ſomething antecedent to 
&« itſelf in the order of time; but that finite 
exiſtences have any farther relation to, 7. e. 


any intimate and neceſſary connection with 


ſuch antecedent nature, as the productive 
cauſe of them, is a perſuaſion from a different 


principle. It-is indeed to be accounted for 


from nature and conſtitution only. It is a 


ceſſity of: And, in a, word, what, after all 


my ſearch, I cannot but fit down % the firm 


belief of, though I do not know, of a cer- 
tainty, but that the OW A 15 We in like 
manner. 


"ad from this, as a principle which I can- 
not doubt the truth of, I conſider, in the 
next place, what may fairly be deduced. Per- 
uaded then that every finite exiſtence mult 
neceſſarily be a production; and finding that 
the ſeveral exiſtences in the ſyſtem about us 
are of a finite nature; my Reaſon infers from 
hence, as an pndeniable conſequence, that 
every exiſtence in that ſyſtem did actually 
commence under that very circumſtance. 


And hence ariſes my Perſona] conviction ng 
e 


truth 1 Fee] the force, but do not ſee the ne- 


— 
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the actual exiſtence of the ſupreme uni verſa 
cauſe of all things. 


SECT. VI. 


T TPON whatever grounds we are thus 

induced to believe the exiſtence of a 
principle of cauſation itſelf, we cannot but be 
aſſured, in the ſame degree, that it is attend- 
ed, in the Object or Being to which it is re- 
ferred, with the ſeveral attributes of conſum- 
mate wwiſdom and goodneſs, as well as ability; 
ſince, if every thing was produced, wiſe and 
beneficial effects were neceſſarily produced 
by a w/e and beneficient cauſe. This is but 
a natural conſequence from the premiſes we 
are now in poſſeſſion of. 


From thoſe heights of knowledge there- 
fore, which nature and reaſon thus jointly af- 
fiſt us to attain, if we deſcend once more to 
the contemplation of that lower ſcene from 
which we ſet out on this inquiry, the firſt 
thing, and what will indeed immediately 
ſuggeſt itſelf to our notice, is, that every 
thing we there behold, muſt, in conſequence 
of what we lately diſcovered of the nature of 
the /upreme Being, be abſolutely ſubje& to 
the determinations of his will, Hence, that 


general 
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general plan, which was the effect of his ap- 
pointment, he muſt ever be at liberty to vary 
at his pleaſure. Any order there obſerved 
muſt be ſubject to his controll ; and there- 
fore, however eſtabliſhed, muſt be ſuceptible 
of change. | 


T find indeed, as often as I conſider theſe 
matters thoroughly, that an adminiſtration of 
government by one general method, anſwers 
a great variety of the moſt excellent purpoſes: 
And I conclude, that, on this account, a ge- 
neral method of adminiſtration was at firſt laid 
down, which, I find from experience, has, in 
the main, been all along perſued. The known 
wiſdom of the governor is alſo a pledge to me 
that he will never depart from this order, un- 

leſs the nature of things ſhould at any time 

require it: But, in that caſe, I have the 
ſame ground of aſſurance that he infallibly 
will. On this account, my paſt experience 

cannot be conſidered as an exc/u/ive criterion 

of what it is probable ſhall come to paſs or 
not: Becauſe, though on hat foundation it be 

credible, in general, that the eſtabliſhed order 

ſhall continue to obtain; yet, if a variation of 

government ſhould at any time appear expedi- 

ent, the very ſenſe of ſuch expediency, con- 

curring with the former conſiderations, will 

render a variation credible, In a word, expe- 

rience indeed informs me, that, in the courſe 
of nature, certain laws have obtained with 

un- 
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unvaried order; and furniſhes a concluſion 


that the ſame uniformity 2// obtain in all 


future inſtances : But, being fully perſuaded, 
from what paſſes within me, of the exiſtence 
of a principle of cau/ation, I am in the ame 
degree aſſured alſo of the exiſtence of a power 
in nature, to which that order is ſubjected. 
To me therefore, the poſſibility of the ſuſpen- 
ſion of any particular law will be as credible 
as the actual continuation of it. And, being 
farther perſuaded of the 4:/dom of that being, 
in whoſe hands I ſuppoſe the adminiſtration 
of things to bel veſted ; whenever that ſhall 
become a matter of wiſdom, the actual ſuſ- 
penſion of it will be ſo to. | 


Obſerve here, that all this is offered only 
as an account of what paſſes in my own mind, 
where certain principles have taken deep root ; 
and not as an argument that pretends to uni- 
verſality, or which 1 expect ſhould operate 
where thoſe principles are not acknowledged. 
It is a proceſs indeed in which reaſon does ma- 
nifeſtly bear a part; yet where ſhe cannot, 
with propriety, be ſaid to take the /ead- 
And where, whatever ſhe may contribute to 
the eſtabliſhment of our purpoſe, it is but as 
a commentator on the text of nature. 


Upon the whole however, it cannot be 
denied, that, when we aſſert the exiſtence 
of a principle of cauſation, it is on as good 

7 Sr.” 


1 


authority as any truth whatever is eſtabliſhed 


that is not mathematically deducible, or the 
immediate object of our ſenſes, It is nature's 


_ own ſuggeſtion ; and, as ſuch, of exactly the 


ſame authority, weight, and value, with any 
other concluſion of the mind, for which no- 
thing but the influence and operation of na- 


ture can be pleaded, I will only add at pre- 


ſent, by way of example, that it is therefore of 
equal authority with any inference .of the 
mind carried into Futurity, from the ob/erva- 
tions we have made upon cvents that are paſt. 


In the latter caſe indeed we argue from cer- 


tainties, or ern truths; but the argument 
itſelf is every whit a5 arbitrary, and inde- 
fenſible on the principles of reaſoning, as the 
ſuppoſition we haye been conſidering, vi. 
that Nothing could begin to exiſt of it- 
Baut of this more hereafter. 


SECT. Vn. 


IN CE experience then, if we conſider 
the matter thoroughly, is in reality to be 
looked upon rather as a natural ground of 


perſuaſion, than as a neceſſary medium of 
conviction ; (becauſe, though in conſequence 


of! its operation upon the mind we do indeed 


a believe, yet, at 2 ſame time, we cannot 


aſſign 


+ 
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aſſign a reaſon for it; on this account) when 
the arguments we have formed on hat foun- 
dation are brought in competition with ſuch 
as neceſſarily follow from principles indiſputa- 
bly natural to the human mind, we ſhall 
find that the latter alſo will become intitled 
to our attention as much as the former. I 
conclude, for inſtance, that, if a ſtone or 
other heavy body be projected into the air, it 
will deſcend io the Earth again; and why? 
becauſe Experience informs me that, where 
no apparent cauſe has interfered to prevent it, 
it always has done ſo, In like manner, I 
conclude alſo that there is an active principle 
exiſting in the Univerſe, from whoſe energy 
and influence all finite Natures whatſoever 
derived their being ; and why? becauſe I am 
neceſſarily perſuaged, in conſequence of my 
frame and conſtitution as a Man, that nothing 
could ever have begun to exiſt of itſelf; One 
of theſe concluſions ſeems as warrantable as 
the other. Neither has any foundation, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, in Reaſon; and the voice of 
Nature declares for both. Each is as natural, 
as unavoidable, as juilifiable as the other: 
And, in the buſineſs of reaſoning therefore, 
. where they come in competition, each ſeems 
to deſerve alike our confideration and re- 
gard. e | 


Taking it for granted then, at preſent, 
that the Power or Principle, which at jfir/# 


eſta- 


( 60 ) 

eſtabliſhed the order we behold, is ſufficient 
alſo for the /arther purpoſes of ſuſpending or 
ſuperſeding the ſame at any time, there ſeems 
to be equal reaſon for believing, on the one 
hand, that the Courſe of Nature, in any aſ- 
fignable inſtance, 02// continue ; and, on the 
other, that it may be over-ruled. Nay far- 
ther, if chere be any reaſon to imagine that 
infinite / iſaem and Goodneſs are concerned in 
the preſent ſuppoſed adminiſtration of things; 
(and there will always be exactly the, ſame 
reaſon to imayine this, as to imagine that 
there is any adminiſtration of government at 
all,) in that caſe, whenever it can be farther 
made to appear that a ſuſpenſion of the 
courſe of Nature in any particular inſtance 
would be a matter of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
it is not only as probable that it may be /uſ- 

ended, as that it ai continue, but as proba- 
ble alſo, in ſuch inſtance, that it ww2/] be ſuſ- 
pended. On the former of theſe ſuppoſitions, 
the pgſability of it's ſuſpenſion is as credible as 
the actual continuation of it; on the latter, 
it's dual ſuſpenſion is as credible. 


In comparing the evidences then that ariſe 
from Te/timony on the one hand, and Expe- 
rence on the other, caſes may occur, we ee, 
in which it will be neceſſary to depart from 
the general rule: Since, what we may have 
good grounds to rejet7, on the appele to Ex- 
perience 62: 10, may, on other conſiderations, 

be- 
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tense equally intitled to our admiſſion ; and, 
in that caſe, a competent Teſimony will be 
ſufficient to turn the ſcale. It is natural in- 
deed to believe that a ſtone projected into the 
air will deſcend to the earth again; but it is 
alſo equally natural to believe that it may be 
ſuſpended there. Nay farther — it may be- 
come equaliy natural to believe that it u be 
ſuſpended there : And, in ſuch caſe, an atteſ- 
tation which is more likely to be 7rue than 
falſe, will be ſufficient to determine the re- 
ality of the fact. And hence we may ob- 
ſerve, upon the whole; that, as that which is 
conformable, in a proper degree, with our 
Experience, 1s always capable of being aſcer- 
tained by a competent Teſtimony z ſo, that 
alſo which is incredible for want of fach con- 
formity, may nevertheleſs be ſo circumſtanced 
as to become credible on other accounts; and 
therefore, in a particular juncture of circum- 


ſtances, become ſuſceptible of actual proof 
from Teſtimony like wiſe. 


It mo be owned indeed that, in the 
preſent account of the matter, the argument 
deduced from the natural feelings or per- 
ceptions of the human mind, is ſuppoſed to 
be of equal weight, and intitled to the ſame 
attention and regard with the argument 
formed upon the paſt Experience of Man- 
kind. And as the caſe will be found to ſtand, 
on a nearer view, the ſuppoſition, 1 am per- 


ſuaded, 1 
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ſuaded, is not ill-grounded. Neither is de- 


ſenſible as a concluſion of Reaſon; and, con- 
ſidered as an arbitrary inference of the 
mind, one ſeems to be as warrantable as tlie 


other. The neceſſary conſequences of natu- 


ral principles ſeem to have full as good a 
claim to our admiſſion, as a mere pre- 


ſumption ſuggeſted even from facts, 


Mr. David Hume, who has handled the 
ſubject of the credibility of facts in general, 
with great perſpicuity and preciſion, has con- 
cluded that ſach as are totally contrary to 
human Experience are not capable of be- 
ing aſcertained by human Teſtimony, But 
this can only hold good on a ſuppoſition 
which that Gentleman ſeems to have adopted 
without ſufficient grounds, viz. that Expe- 
rience is an excluſive teſt of what is credi- 
ble or incredible in the order of natural e- 
vents. As far indeed as that teſt alone is 
conſidered, the concluſion 25 hold good ; 
becauſe whatever be the value of the gene- 
ral argument from Experience, a greater de- 
gree will neceſſarily prevail upon the com- 
pariſon with a . But to conſider that 
alone as a teſt, in the preſent caſe, is, as I 
apprehend, to conſider the grounds of ere- 
dibility too partially. An Event will be cre- 
dible which is contrary to our paſt Experience, 
to any perſon that is perſuaded of the Exiſtence 
of a Power equal to the production of it: And 

every 


$03] 
every man's perſuaſion in this point ſtands | 
exactly on the ſame foundation with the 
perſuaſion, on the other hand, that an Event 
of any kind will Zherefore come to paſs, in 
certain circumſtances, becauſe it has always 
taken place in the ſame circumſtances Hereto- 
fore. The inference, in the latter caſe, can 
only be accounted for from an impulſe of na- 
ture; and, on the ſame principle, every 
thing is defenſible in like manner that is af- 
firmed in the former. In a word, the /ap- 
poſed conjunction of any two events, in time 
Fo come, has no more relation to their uh 
conjunction in time paſt, than the fippoſed 
exiſtence of a firſt cauſe has to the actual 
exiſtence of the ſeveral finite natures of the 
Univerſe. Neither indeed can be inferred, 
as abſolute certaintics; and, as natural pro- 
Habilities, they reſt exactly on the ſame foun- 
dation, TY 8 


r ks. 


+.C. ON L 
[ HE candid Inquirer, who will be able 
| by this time to judge for himſelf of 
the merits of the preſent queſtion, is deſired 


however to take what follows by way of 
recapitulation. | Fs 


—Y 


In judging of future events, we cannot 
at all determine about their coming or not 
coming to paſs, by any reaſoning d priori. 


: ( 64) 
We can only form a judgment concern. 


ing them from what we know already of the 


genera] Order, z, e. from our obſervation and 
experience with reſpect to what is paſt. 

The judgment we form in his manner is 
not an act of reaſon, but a mere inference of 
the mind to which it is impelled by Na- 
—_ | 

When therefore we fay a thing is likely 
to come to pals, in certain circumſtances, 
which, in thoſe circumſtances, has always 


come to paſs before, our judgment concern- 
ing ſuch likelihood is not a rational con- 


cluſion, however it be a natural one. 
Now a caſe may happen in which it 1s 


every whit as natural (and reaſon is out of 


the queſtion) to conclude that a contrary 
event, in any ſuppoſed circumſtances, may 


come to paſs, to that which, in the ſame 


circumſtances, came to paſs before. 

In ſuch caſe therefore, viz. where the 
oint under conſideration is not the object 
of Reaſon, and either ſuppoſition is equally 


agreeable to Nature, human Teſtimony, as 
ſucb, will be ſufficient to determine our a/- 
ſent. And our aſſent, in ſuch caſe, will be 
but natural, and agreeable to our method of 


judging from Experience: Since Experience 
aſſures us, that facts agree with the reports 


of Witneſſes, oftener than they diſagree, i. e. 


that human Teſtimony is oftener true than 
falſe. 5 1 z 
Ex 
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Ex. gr. 


On the one Hand, 


It is natural to 
conclude (but not rea- 
fonable) from what 
we have hitherto ob- 


ſerved, that a parti- 


cular Event, in the 
general order, which 
in certain circum- 
ſtances, has uniform» 
1y taken place, ſhall, 


in fimilar circum- 


ſtances, 


take place 
hereafter. 5 


On the other Hand, 


It is equally natu- 
ral, (however not rea- 


| ſonable) to conclude 
alſo, that * nothing 


« could ever begin to 
« exiſt of itſelf,” — 
And every thang, 
which neceſſarily ſol- 
lows from this, it will 
therefore be equally 
natural to conclude; 
VIS. | 


That every thing 


therefore was produ- 


ced: Or, that there is 


a firſt cauſe, an ac- 


EVRA 2 


tive, productive prin- 


ciple, exiſting in na- 


ture. | 
That there is a 
Power exiſting capa- 


ble of producing a 
new Order, * 


I That 


* 
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"That the fame orig- 
ciple of action 1s alſo 
3 indued with conſum- 
wp rep mate W7/dom; 


That, it occaſions 

require, a change in 

the general order will 
be produced. 


That therefore any 
aſſignable Event in 
the general order, 
which, in certain cir- 
cumſtances, hath uni- 
formly — 8 place, 
may, even in ſimilar 
circumſtances, not take 
place; or, Which is 
the ſame thing, that 
a contrary Event may 
take place. 


Theſe oppoſite concluſions then, in dif- 


ferent circumſtances, being equally natural, 


it is, in ſuch caſe, but agreeable alſo to na- 
ture, and our general Method of judging 
from Experience, to aſſent to that of the two, 
as the fact, which is ſupported by 7 eimony 
(provided no particular circumſtances render 
the T eſtimony exceptionable) becauſe Expe- 
rience ſliews that Te/limony, in general, is 
more likely to be truè than falſe. 


r. 


